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is Our Home, our Country,and our Brother ateu: 
Da, DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF MILK AT DIFFER- 
it ENT STAGES OF MILKING. 
ms It is well known to many that milk varies in 
in its character according to the stage of the milk- 
ea- ing in which it 1s taken from the cow. ‘That 
which is taken first is much thinner and has less 
oa cream than that which is taken last. It is sup- 
on, posed, too, by some, that any impurities of milk, 
= arising from any thing that the cow has eaten, 
val such as turnips or onions, is contained principal- 
; ly in the first portion drawn by the milker. We 
/ find in an old number of the Massachusetts Ag- 
, ricultural Reposito-y, some experiments detailed 
-_ by an individual, in regard to these things, which 
lic, some of our readers may be curious to know.— 
ate They were extracted from Anderson’s recrea- 
si tions in Agriculture. 
ind Several large teacups exactly of the same size 
th, were taken, one of them was filled at the begin- 
red ning of the milking of the cow, and the others 
at regular intervals, till the last, which was filled 
the with the dregs of the strippings. A counter 
~ weight being put in for each cup, they were in- 
Pent dividually weighed, so as to ascertain with pre- 
pee cision that the same quantity of milk was con- 
to tained in each cup. From a great number of 








experiments, frequently repeated, with many 
different cows, the results were in all cases as 
follows: 


The quantity of cream obtained from the first 
drawn cup, was in every case much smaller than 
from that which was last drawn; and those be- 
tween afforded less or more, as they were nearer 
the beginning or the end. The quantity of cream 
obtained from the last drawn cup, from some 
cows, exceeded that from the first in the propor- 
tion of sixteen to one. In other cows and under 
particular circumstances, the disproportion was 
not quite so great; but in no case did I find it 
fall short of the ratio of eight to one. Probably, 
upon the average of a great many cows, it might 
be found to run at the ratio of ten or twelve to 
one. 

‘This was not all. It was found that there was 
not only a great difference in the quantity of 
cream, between the first strippings and the last, 
but there was also an essential difference in the 
quality. ‘The experimenter goes on to state that 
the cream in the first drawn cup, especially when 
the difference in the quantity was very great, was 
only a thin tough film, and very white. ‘That in 
the last drawn cup was of a butryaceous consis- 
tence, and of a glowing richness of color, that 
no other kind of cream is ever found to possess. 
Nor was this all. The difference in the quality 
of the milk, after the cream was removed, that 
remained, was perhaps still greater. ‘That in 
the first drawn cup was a thin, bluish liquid, ap- 
pearing as if a very large portion of water had 
been blended with ordinary milk. ‘That in the 
last cup was of a thick consistence, yellow color 
and rich taste, more resembling cream than milk 
in all respects, only sweeter to the taste, and less 
oily upon the palate. 

Now the practical inference to be drawn from 
these experiments, is this. Always milk clean. 
It is very evident, as the writer afterwards ob- 
serves, that he who leaves behind only a half 
pint of milk that might have been obtained, los- 
es, in fact, as much cream as would have been 
yielded by about six or eight pints of milk at the 
beginning, and loses, besides, that portion of 
cream which alone can give richness and high 
flavor to his butter. 

There was another experiment which interest- 
ed us somewhat. It is well known to those who 
have had much to do with milk, that farrow 
cows give milk that is perceptibly salt. ‘The milk 
of a farrow cow whose milk was quite salt, was 
drawn into different cups, one after another. On 
examination, in the order which they were 
drawn, it was found that the first cup was the 
saltest of any, and that this taste gradually abat- 
ed in each succeeding cup, till about the middle, 

when it totally disappeared. From this it is in- 
ferred, although we believe no experiment has 
been tried to prove it, that the nauseous taste 
arising from certain substances eaten, as cabbag- 
es, turnips, garlic, onions, &c., may affect the 
milk in the same manner. 





















































































































































































































































































































































New Importation or Merinoges. The Sep- 
tember number of the American Agriculturist 
mentions the importation of some excellent Me- 
rino sheep, by Mr. John A. Taintor, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Allen, the editor of the Agri- 
culturist, took pains to visit and examine them, 
and considers them superior to any thing yet 
brought here. 

He thinks the rams, when full grown, will 
weigh from two hundred and twenty-five to twe 
bundred and fifty pounds each. The sire of one 
of them was sold in Europe for five hundred 


dollars, and afforded twenty-three pounds of un- 
washed wool. 





Garpen and Fiexp Heres. ‘These should 
be cut while in blossom, and cured in the shade. 
By so doing, their peculiar flavor is preserved, 
and they are consequently much more efficient 
for medicinal purposes than when dried in the 
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MUCK FOR ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARP. 


A good bed of asparagus is valuable for afford- 
ing an early vegetable for the table, equal to 
green peas; aud a few roots of rhubarb are also 
valuable for affording green sauce and tart pies 
equal to the best of apples. ‘To have either of 
these articles early and in perfection, they should 
be well manured, and if the manure be put on 
in the fall, it will serve as a protection as well as 
a nutriment, and bring them forward early in the 
spring. 

A writer of the signature of R. W. T., in the 
August number of the Horticulturist, recom- 
mends muck from a peat bog for covering sea 
kale and rhubarb with. We can recommend it 
also for asparagus, and on his experiment it will 
also do well for rhubarb. 

The writer recommends covering these beds in 
November. 

He says, in November I covered my whole 
bed of sea kale fourteen inches deep with peat 
earth. I was able to commence cutting the 
shoots for boiling, the next spring long before 
my neighbors, and the size and flavor were cer- 
tainly all I could desire. * e ° 
Since I have found the value of the peat earth 
for raising early blanched sea kale, I have also 
tried it with rhubarb. Upon this vegetable it 
acts equally well. I cover the crowns of rhu- 
barb in the fall, about eighteen inches deep, with 
the black peat soil, heaped up in the shape of a 
flattened cone or hill. From such hills I am able 
to cut nice blanched stalks in abundance, at least 
twelve or fourteen days before the roots in the 
open quarters afford me any stalks. ‘Those who 
like a fine early tart will not think this too much 
trouble to obtain it. 1 should also mention, per- 
haps, that as soon as the season for cutting these 
plants is past, | draw away all the covering of 
peat, and mix it with my compost heap, or apply 
it to any part of the garden in need of it, 

We think the above suggestions valuable, and 
may lead to the cultivation of sea kale in our 
latitude. We think such a covering of peat will 
be ample protection for it from the severity of 
our winters, and our gardeners and farmers will 


find it an excellent vegetable to cultivate for the 
table. 


* 





BUCK WHEAT. 

Many farmers, from not being acquainted with 
the management of this grain, often permit it to 
remain too long in the field. In some cases it is 
not cut tillso much of it bas ripened that the | 
process of mowing and getting in, is necessarily | 
attended with heavy loss. As a general rule, it | 
should be cut when two thirds of the grain is | 
fully ripe; and, when practicable, before the 
advent of severe frosts. 





By following this rule, we not only economize 
a large amount of the heaviest and best devel- 
oped grain, which the action of severe frost 
would cause to “‘shatter,” but we also save, in 
addition, a very considerable proportion of that 
which is immatured, and which, if exposed to 
the direct and powerful action of this principle, 
would be a total loss. When cut at the period 
above specified, the succulent and juicy state of 
the haulm will cause the uuripened grain to fill 
almost if not quite as rapidly after being cut, as, 
under the most favorable and auspicious circum- 
stances, it could possiby have done before that 
operation. 

This assertion we are aware will appear para- 
doxical to many, yet itis nevertheless strictly 
true. As the grain stands in the field, a heavy 
frost necessarily affects every part and fibre; but 
when cut and raked into heaps or small bundles, 
only the outer surface is exposed; consequently 
avery large proportion of the entire mass re- 
mains unimpaired, and will finally ripen and 
become good and perfect grain. And this result 
is experienced even where there is exposure to 
many and severe frosts for many successive 
nights. 

Should the haulm be extraordinarily heavy 
and succulent, it may be proper frequently to 
turn the heaps. This operation should be per- 
formed with a careful hand, as rough usage will 
inevitably be attended with considerable loss. 
After remaining several days in this condition, it 
should be pitched into a cart, and taken to the 
barn to be thrashed; or, should the farmer pre- 


fer it, this operation may be performed in the 
field. w. 





WEEDS IN CORN, 


Most farmers hoe their corn some two or three 
times and then leave it for the season. If the 
last hoeing is performed in July, the weeds 
start up and attain maturity, perfect their seeds, 
and thus increase greatly the labor of tillage the 
succeeding year. ‘The old adage—‘‘One year’s 
seeding makes seven years’ weeding,” is a true 
one, and ought sedulously to be borne in mind. 
The object of hoed crops is always, in part, to 
cleanse the soil—to eradicate spurions vegetation 
and prepare it for the subsequent crop of grain 
or grass. 

Every careful farmer will look over his corn 
fields this month, and see thut no weeds are 
springing up, as by permitting them to go to 
seed, the advantages anticipated from the culti- 
vation of the crop, will be lost, and the following 
crop materially diminished. In cultivating hoed 
crops, great care should be taken to preserve the 
soil perfectly clean throughout the season. w. 





Savine Seepvs. Every farmer should make it 
an invariable rule to save his own seeds, By 





sun, w. 





> If your cows are restive in consequence 
of soreness in the teats or udder before milking, 
apply common molasses, It should be applied 
in the morning, and well rubbed in,—also before 
milking at night. A dairy woman of our ac- 
quaintance, of much intelligence in relation to 
matters of this nature, informs us that she is 




















aware of no better or speedier remedy. 





w. 


















































burned, 














uF” See that all the black excrescences on 
your eherry and plum trees are cut out and 


exercising care, and selecting none but the best, 
he will be more certain to secure the kind and 
quality desired. No vegetable or plant of any 
kind should be selected or planted, that is not of 
the first quality. The expense of raising seed 
from good, well developed plants, is no more 
than from inferior ones. 
Pe — “ere a variety of corn the matura- 
w as been tly promoted by 
selecting, for seed, the fine ile Gait Its pro- 
ductiveness, also, we think, has been augmented 
fully one third by taking the ears from stalks 
| producing from two to three, and only such as 














INOCULATION OF FRUIT. 


Some prefer inoculating their fruit stocks, par- 
ticularly cherries, pears, plums, &c., in August. 
But our own experience teaches us that both 
budding and inoculation may be performed with 
success even as late as the middle of September. 
A peach tree, standing beneath our window, 
which we budded on the 21st of this month, is 
decidedly the most healthy and flourishing one 
of the kind we ever saw, and the most affluent 
bearer. In some seasons, however, even the 
latter part of August is too late. Neither inocu- 
lation or budding can be successfully performed 
unless the bark runs, and this is a circumstance 
greatly dependant on soil and season. Inocula- 
tion is probably one of the easiest and most suc- 
cessful methods of obtaining improved fruit with 
which science has brought us acquainted. Many 
descriptions of fruit that will not admit of prop- 
agation by engrafting, may be budded with per- 
fect success. It is an art that should be under- 
stood and practiced by every farmer and orch- 
ardist in the Jand. w. 
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HARVESTING BUCK WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer: 

In an article in your paper some time ago, you 
gave some directions in regard to raising and 
harvesting buck wheat. In such matters the 
Doctor ought to know best, but permit me to say 
that your mode of harvesting is not the most ap- 
proved in places where buck wheat raising is 
more general than here; and I believe it is not 
the best. Instead of mowing, raking, and pitch- 
ing from heaps, which must always be attended 
with loss, unless it is done while the haulm is too 
green or wet to be carried in and thrashed, the 
practice in New York, Connecticut, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire, is to cradle it when in 
about the condition you recommend, and imme- 
diately, with a rake, put it into bunches about 
the size of wheat sheaves, and set it up without 
binding. ‘The raking, or rolling together with a 
rake, twists it together in such a manner that it 
will stand any desirable length of time; and when 
perfectly dry may be taken up with a fork, and 
placed on the cart without “he loss of a grin, 


Having seen this practice pursued in Vermont, a 

few years ago, | tried it last year myself, and se- 

cured my crop without the Joss of a pint, when 

to have had it in equally good condition to 

thrash, by your method would have been attend- 

ed with a waste of bushels. N. Foster. 
East Winthrop, Sept. 9, 1846. 











MANURE, 

We are afraid “Bommer’s Method” of pre- 
paring manure to enrich and improve the land 
for good crops, is not properly appreciated by 
our Farmers, Having no experience in this 
department of industry ourselves, it does not 
become us to dictate to those who have; but 
having noticed many testimonials of experienced 


the invention, We therefore lay before them a 
letter from William Miller, Esq., of Durham, 
in answer to one recently addressed to him, by 
Mr. Ezekiel Hoole, the proprietor. [Portland 
Washingtonian Journal. 


Durham, Me., Aug. 26, 1846. 
Mr. Hooie—Sir: 
last season is already made public. 


the Bommer process. 
rious materials, straw, 
woods. 


did not exceed my last year’s experiment. 


mony in its favor. 


of Bommer’s method. 


Farmers on the subject, we are anxious our| *” ries me ; . 
Agricultural brethren should have the benefit of| biscuit and bake it in a basin with straight sides; 


In answer to your queries 
in relation to Bommer’s method of making ma- 
nure, permit me to say, my first experiment of 
This season 
I have used between 30 and 40 loads made by 
I made it last fall, of va- 
potato vines, rushes, 
weeds, swamp mud,*earth and leaves from the 
I used it on my corn, potatoes, wheat 
and oats. The result has been full equal, if it 
I 
have now used this manure for two years, and 
am fully prepared to give my unequivocal testi- 
The experience I have had 
has removed every doubt in regard to the utility 
The manure far exceeds 


FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 

We have always so many matters on hand on 
a farm that the work of one month runs into 
another. August is the best month for stocking 
down with grass, but September is also a good 
month. Wour harvest next year will not be so 
early if you delay sowing till this month, and 
your grass will not stand the winter quite so 
well; yet you will have a good burthen from a 
September seeding if you take care to apply a 
good dressing to the surface. 

This season has been so wet that no loss has 
arisen from seeding down in any part of the 
month of August, and we expect to see many 
luxuriant green lawns in various quarters before 
October is past. Some farmers tell us they suc- 
ceed well in sowing after taking off their corn, 
about the first of October; and we have seen 
such cases, but we cannot advise any to sow so 
late for there is too much risk. 

It seems from all the cases that we have no- 
ticed that if the land is quite rich there is the 
least danger of winter killing; the roots run 
deeper and protect themselves better. Not so 
with trees; in very rich land they grow late, and 
are more apt to suffer in winter than trees on 
poorer land. They fail to mature their sap 
when they grow too late in the season and they 
ure not prepared for the hardest winter weather. 

In regard to stocking land down, the earlier 
it isdone, after August is past, the better will be 
your prospect next summer, and the risk is less. 

If corn is topped before harvest time it should 
be done in the fore part of September; for one 
advantage of topping lies in opening the field for 
the growth of turnips among the corn, and for 
the growth of the grass that was introduced at 
the last hoeing. Now is the time to make accu- 
rate trials to determine conclusively whether it is 
injurious to corn to cut the stalks early. One 
instance will not suffice. We want numerous 
trials. Stalks may be taken up and piked very 
soon after cutting if the pikes are not large, and 
the bands are not drawn tight. There is no 
kind of need of tight binding as in the case of 
grain. The more loose the band the better. 
Stalks need not stand in pike longer than two 
weeks when the weather is good. 

Hogs should be strictly attended to through 
the month. ‘They fatten faster and at less cost 
in this month than in any one. All agree that 
charcoal is good for them. Let them be indulged 
with a variety of food. 

You will begin to pick winter apples before 





Cows. Although we have been favored with 
the luxuries emanating from the cow ever since 
the flood, we are still very ignorant of her value, 
and of the proper mode of managing her in sick- 
ness and in health, We were taught to believe 
that it was unnecessary, indeed improper in all 
cases, to milk a cow before she had her first calf; 
and if I am not mistaken this belief prevails uni- 
versally at the present day. 

Our attention was recently called to a favorite 
Durham heifer, whose udder was considerably 
inflamed and distended, nearly three months be- 
fore her time of calving, and gradually increased 
for two months, until the size was so enormous 
and the inflamation so great, that we were ap- 
prehensive matter would form in the udder. 
To prevent this, we ordered her udder to be well 
bathed, morning, noon, and night, with water as 
warm as it could be applied without scalding. 
By this mode of treatment, the udder was relax- 
ed, but gradually increased in size until we were 
satisfied that she could not be relieved until she 
was milked. The first effort brought off several 
pints of thick serous or watery matter; the sec- 
ond day the discharge was a mixture of water 
and milk, and on the third day we had the pleas- 
ure of measuring seventeen pints of milk, and 
trom this time forward until she calved—which 
was about one month from the first time of milk- 
ing—she yielded from 16 to 18 quarts of fine rich 
milk every day. The calf found the udder in 
fine condition for sucking, the teats all soft, and 
the milk flowed upon the slightest compression 
of his lips. In this way we preserved the udder 
of one of the finest cows we ever milked; and 
we feel very confident that if we had left nature 
to herself, the udder would have been spoiled. 
[Corr. Tenn. Ag. 





Carriace Brake. A patent has been recently 
granted for an invention of that peculiar class 
which, when they appear, excite wonder that 
they had not been thought of before. It consists 
of a simple arrangement by which the rear end 
of the pole of a wagon, or a stage coach, by be- 
ing permitted to slide back two or three inches 
through a groove, by this motion, operates on a 
pair of short levers, which force a pair of brake 
blocks against the rear side of the forward 


directed to the notice in this paper, 


L | 
The attention of our agricultural patrons is 


signed by 


Hon. Rufus McIntire and others, calling the first 


meeting of the Ossipee Agricultural Society, to 
be held at Alfred, on Wednesday of next week. 


We are glad to perceive this indication of a 
renewed interest among the farmers of our 
County, in their noble employment, and trust 
that the meeting will be well attended, and that 
the association will commence its operations 
under favorable auspices. We have frequently 
urged the expediency of an agricultural society, 
on our farmers, aud have heard many of them 
express an anxious desire to participate ina 
movement to favor a society, having for its ob- 
ject the improvement of the agricultural interest 
in our County. They have now an opportunity 
afforded them of connecting themselves with an 
association of this character, and we trust they 
will not let it pass. 

We suggest for the consideration of the meet- 
ing, that the association embrace in its operations 
not merely agricultural matters considered as 
such, but to connect with it Mechanics, Horti- 
culture and Floriculture. By so doing, it would 
be likely to obtain a larger number of members, 
and of course, as the State gives an amount 
equal to the funds raised from the members, pro- 
vided it does not exceed $300, it would have 
more money to bestow in premiums. It would 
also impart more interest to the association, and 
would probably bring within its ranks quite a 
number of gentlemen who would be valuable 
members, but who would be debarred from 
membership, if the promotion of agriculture in 
its common branches was only sought after. 
[Saco Union. 





Femsve Beaury. Those who are accustomed 
to enlightened views of female beauty, well 
know that there are different kinds of personal 
beauty, among which that of form and coloring 
hold a very inferior rank. ‘There is a beauty of 
‘expression, for instance, of sweetness, of nobili- 
ty, of intellectual refinement, of feeling, of ani- 
mation, of meekness, of resignation, and many 
other kinds of beauty, which may all be allied go 
the plainest features, and yet may remain to give 
| pleasure long after the blooming cheek has fad- 
ed, and silver gray has mingled with her hair. 
And how far more powerful, in their influence 
upon others, are some of those kinds of beauty! 
For, after all, beauty depends more upon the 
movements of the face than upon the form of the 
features when at rest; and thus, a countenance 
habitually under the influence of amiable feel- 
ings, acquires a beauty of the highest order, from 
the frequency with which such feelings are the 
originating cause of the movements or expres- 
sions which stamp their character upon it. Who 
has not waited for the first opening of the lips of 
a celebrated belle, to see whether her claims 
would be supported by “the mind, the music 
breathing from her face;’? and who has not, oc- 
casionally turned away, repelled by the utter 
blank, or worse than blank, which the simple 
movement of the mouth, in speaking or smiling, 
has revealed? The language of poetry describes 
the loud laugh as indicative of the vulgar mind; 











wheels; thus impeding the wheels by the action 
of the horses in holding back the pole. (This 
excellent arrangement was invented by Mr. John 
Dubois, Jr., of Cascade, Pa. No country stage 
coach should be permitted to run over hard hills 











this month is gone. They keep longer when 
picked thus early, but their flavor is not so good. 
Keep them as cool as_ possible if you would not 
have them rot. [Mass. Ploughman. 


Receiprs,—Naples Biscuit. Beat eight eggs; 
add to them one pound of flour, one pound of 
powdered sugar, and one teaspoonful of essence 
of lemon. 

Bake in a quick oven. 
| Bisewit and Jelly Sandwich. Mix a Naples 





when cold, cut it in slices three quarters of an 
inch thick; spread each with some jelly, and re- 
place them, aceording to their original form; 
have ready an icing, and cover it, both the top 
and the sides, and dry it in a warm room. 

Loaf Cake. One pound of butter; two pounds 
of sugar; three pounds of flour; six eggs, well 
beaten; one pint of milk; three tablespoonfuls of 
dry saleratus,—dissolve it in a little warm water; 
spice to taste; and one pound of currants, well 
washed and dried, and one pound of raisins; 
work it well together, and make it into three 
loaves. 

Bake for one hour in a quick oven. 

Drop Cakes. Beat eight eggs very light with 
one pound of sugar and twelve ounces of flour; 
drop them on paper, sprinkle fine sugar over 
each, and bake in a quick oven. 

Take them from the paper with a knife. 
Trifles. One egg to a tablespoonful of sugar, 
and as much flour as will make a stiff dough; 
roll it very thin, and cut them in small round or 


the best barn manure. In relation to the cost of 
manufacturing, I will say, it will not exceed 
twenty-five cents per cord, to new beginners; 
and after they have had a little experience in 
the business, not more than two thirds that sum; 
and the labor is no more than required to make 
in the way that farmers usually practice, by 
hauling into their barn yards—and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that one cord made by the 
Bommer process is worth at least two cords 
made in the common way. You ask what I con- 
sider the method worth toa farmer? To this 
question I can give no definite answer—and will 
only add, I should not consider it any object for 
me to take one hundred dollars to be deprived 
of its benefits. I believe I have replied to most 
if not all of your queries; and in conclusion 
would wish you success in your laudable enter- 
prise, being confident that the system will be 
adopted by farmers generally. 
Yours, respectfully, 


square cakes; drop two or three at a time in 
boiling lard. When they rise to the surface and 
turn over, they are done. ‘Take them out with 
a skimmer, and lay them on a seive to drain; 
heap jelly or jam on the centre of each when 
served, [Ex. 





Coverinc To tHE Grounp Uservut. In all 
the essays I have seen on the application of ma- 
nure, no account has been made of the advantage 
the soil receives from a covering. I have noticed 
that a spot covered by a board, a pile of rails, a 
heap of stones, or no matter what, on removing 
the encumbrance which has oecupied the ground 
for two or three months, and cultivating it, it is 
found much better than the adjoining land. Ob- 
serve a forest tree standing in a field—if of tol- 
erable size and thrifty, it will impoverish a large 
area around it; yet the same kind of trees will 
grow close together, and vigorously, in the for- 
est, where their leaves form a close covering to 
the ground, and at the same time the soil will be 
improved. Acting on these suggestions, I have 
for some years put my manure on clover in the 
spring, which I designed to turn under for wheat 
in the fall, giving the land the benefit of the cov- 
ering of both the manure and the clover during 
the summer; and I think a given quantity of ma- 
pure does more good to my land in this way than 
in any other that I have applied it. I state these 
things that the attention of scientific men way be 
turned to this question. Does not a covering act 
so as to prevent the escape of ammonia and oth- 
er substances beneficial to the soil? 

(Corr. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


tant Fact. From Experiments made in 
England some time since, by Dr. Anderson, it 
was ascertained that a bushel of wheat measured 
in a vessel 11 1-2.inches deep, weighed 56 Ibs. 
that a bushel of | 


Wa. Micier. 





Srrincrietp Armory. The following state- 
meut shows the number of arms and appendages 
fabricated at the Springfield Armory during the 
year ending June 30th, 1846: 14,265 percussion 
muskets complete; 12,630 wipers; 12,204 screw- 
drivers; $000 ball screws; 2,544 spring vices; 
103 arm chests. Improvements have been made 
in the machinery during the year, and several of 
the antiquated machines have been removed, 
and those of modern construction fill their places. 
An important saving is made by the use of an- 
thracite coal for forging most of the parts of the 
arm, where charcoal has been used heretofore. 


[Springfield Gazette. 


The cultivation of the in France bids 
fair to be a successful experiment. The climate 
of the south of France is said to be well adapted 
to the growth of the China herb, which being 
tried in the open air has developed its le . 
A waror but slightly humid a : 
quisite, and the plant transplanted from its native 
air, which will not.grow in Algeria on account 
of a too parching heat, shoots forth with an ex- 
— promise in a more genial climate of old 
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without this safe and simple appendage. [E.x. 


Lime anp Rats. A gentleman of this city 
who had occasion to use considerable lime about 
his premises, which had hitherto been much in- 
fested with rats, informed us that these destruc- 
tive vermin had suddenly ceased to appear or to 
annoy him. ‘*Before using the lime,” said he, 
‘*‘you could scarcely walk across the yard after 
night, without treading on them.” He showed 
us several of their principal holes around which 
he had deposited a small portion of fresh un- 
slacked lime, which evidently had the effect of 
driving them from these places, which they be- 
fore resorted to in great numbers. ‘The above is 
a simple and cheap method of getting rid of this 
annoying and destructive pest. Suppose you try 
it. [Ex. paper. 





Cuvtivation or Orcnarps. Ata late agri- 
cultural meeting at the State House, Boston, Mr. 
Porter, of Danvers, stated that a few years ago, 
he had an old orchard of four or five acres, 
which had not been plowed for thirty years, 
which his neighbors said was worthless. He 
plowed it, manured it well, and took off a good 
crop of oats. He pursued the same course the 
two following years. The third year, he had 
seven tons of oats, cut before ripe for fodder, 
and two hundred and eighty barrels of apples. 
Previous to plowing, he did not get more than 
eight barrels a year. It may be proper to add, 
that although sown crops with manure, do well 
for full grown orchards, low hoed crops only, as 
potatoes, beets, and turnips, will answer for 
young trees. [Albany Cult. 





Tomatoes. Cut them into thick slices, and 
let them remain over night. Then mix sugar 
and vinegar in the ratio of a pound of the form- 
er to a pint of the latter. Spice it to your taste; 
scald the mixture and pour it on the tomatoes. 
They may be kept any length of time; and eaten 
as a conserve, are preferred, by many, to any 





of Rochester, says, in the Ohio Cultivator, “I 
raised 410 bushels of carrots to oue-quarter of 
an acre; 550 bushels of potatoes on two acres; 
about 600 bushels of onions on one acre; and 
over 1000 bushels of beets (several kinds) on 
three-quarters of an acre. 1 plow with a double 
team as deep as possible, and subsoil each fur- 
row—adding plenty of compost mauure.” 





Fruit Trees—Good Cultivation, We have 
often spoken of the value of giving young trees, 
good mellow cultivation. ‘The Boston Cultivat- 
or says that W. Flanders, of Woburn, set out a 
young orchard six years ago, on good rich land, 
and has since given it good but economical culti- 
vation, by tilling and cropping. The trees are 
now from four to six inehes in diameter. Some 
of the trees have already yielded nearly a barrel 
of fruit. 


A Convention of those interested in the cul- 
ture of Silk, in New England, was called at 
Northampton, last week, but the meeting was 





and extensive display of American Silk Goods, 





12 o’clock; of course every pleasant 
hour of noon is indicated by the firing of 














very small. ‘There was, however, a beautiful . 


a crowd gathers” 


‘and certainly there are expressions, conveyed 
through the medium of a smile, which need not 
Lavater to inform us that refinement of feeling, 
or elevation of soul, has little to do with the 
fair countenance on which they are impressed. 
On the other hand, there are plain women some- 
times met in society, every movement of whose 
features is instinct with intelligence; who, from 
the genuine heart-warm smiles which play about 
the mouth, the sweetly modulated voice, and the 
lightening up of an eye, that looks as if it could 
‘comprehend the universe,” becomes perfectly 
beautiful to those who live with them and love 
them. Before such pretensions as these, how 
soon do the pink-and-white of a merely pretty 
face vanish into nothing! 





| Corn raised for Fodder. D.S. Beers, Knox 
Co., Ohio, in Ohio Cultivator, says, “1 plowed 
about three acres of swamp ground that had be- 
come dry, but was overrun with weeds, and sow- 
ed four bushels of corn on it. From this I cut 
ten tons of most valuable fodder, and it has 
proved the most valuable crop I raised this year.” 
Tripple the amount of seed would probably have 
greatly added to the crop. 





Soap as Manure. T. Dalton, a silk dyer’ 
says, in the London Agricultural Gazette, that 
he uses 15 cwt. of soap weekly, to discharge the 
oily matter from the silk, and forming of itself a 
kind of soap,—the whole of which yields from 
4000 to 6000 gallons of strong soap suds per 
week. © This he has lately applied to his farm, 
and ‘its effect is most extraordinary.”’ It has 
been used only one season, and its results cannot 
be accurately given, but he considers it more 
powerful than any other manure; and he thinks 
if farmers were allowed the drawback of the du- 
ty on soap used as manure, as manufacturers are, 
it would soon supercede guano, [Ex. 











Richness of Milk. The Boston Cultivator 
says that Alderney cows usually give milk so 
rich that seven quarts will often yield a pound of 
butter; and that of other cows it requires nine- 
teen or twenty quarts. ‘The milk fromthe famous 
cow, Blossom, required nineteen quarts fora 
pound of butter. 





John J. Murray, of Springfield, N. J.,—says 
a New York paper—died recently from skinning 
a poisoned animal; about two weeks after the act, 
his left arm upon which the intestines of the an- 
imal were carried, commenced swelling badly, 
and was succeeded by a mortification. Two 
women who assisted in the act, were also in a 
dangerous condition. 


Pin Maxine. A London paper says that a 
new machine for the making of pins has just 
been completed. It is called **The Regina.” 
Strings of wire enter it upon the one side by 
thousands, and almost immediately appear at 
the other, as pins in the most perfect form, liter- 
ally headed and pointed toa degree of perfec- 
tion defying myeroscopic power to detect a fault 
in shape and finish. 


A Jump of saleratus inserted into the pipe of a 
poll evil, two or three times, will effect a certain 


cure. 


‘fie. A heifer belonging to Mr. Jacob 
sited at Abbot, in this County, at the age of 
sixteen months, brought forth a likely calf. The 
heifer and calf are ‘‘doing well,” as the term is. 

[Piscataquis Farmer. 
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A little boy lately walked yen a 
ing on his shoulder an iron article W 
pede hundred pounds! Don’t start, 
the article was patent steelyards! 
, i i from 
The ordivary time required for a trip 
New York to China, is from ten to twelve 
; but by Whitney’s projected railroad 








one days! 
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T read it in the dewy lawa,— 

Thy lowe is like the morning dew, 
Like pearly drops at early dawn 

Tt spreads the wide creation threar®- 


I read thy love in morning High 
Tinging with gold the Bastere skies; 
Chasing away the shades of wight, 
"Till Sol’s bright glowing splendors rise. 
I read it in che smiling spring, 
Thy lore to man is then displayed ; 
And countless notes are raized to sing 
Of Earth, with beaety now arrayed. 


I read it in the semmer’s Gowers ,— 
ef ianocence and Jove, 
Which gaily deck the shady bowers, 
Aad geatly raise my thoughts above. 


Autema, with smiling plenty crowed, 


THE SABBATH, z Ag 
ightfully refreshing is it for the man 

Ph. hess spirit has found no rest amid the 
whirl of business during the week, to seek it 
within the hallowed wall of the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath. Precious is it for the true Christian, 
torn by the brambles and thorns that line the 
road of life, to stop and rest awhile by the way 
in this good and holy place; and as he kneels and 
asks before the altar of his God, to receive nour- 
ishment and new life at the hands of his liberal 
Host; to find his heart made purer and stronger 
by holy communion with his Maker, to endure 
what further conflict may await him. Grateful 
must it be to the poor and oppressed, to repair 
now to that consecrated place, where, once a 
week, at least, their thoughts are free, and may 
fly unrebuked to those pleasant mansions prepar- 
ed for the souls of the good, even those of the | 
erushed and weary ones. Pleasant also must it 
be for Princes to throw off their robes of royal- 
t., the flowers of which so many envy, but the 
thorns of which they endure and know well how 
to hide, to seek a respite from the galling weight 
of regal cares, in the bosom of the church, that 
changeless place, where the overburdened soul 
may always find the rest it wants. Salutary and 
right is it for the gay and fascinated youth, who 
is attracted only by the bright things of earth, | 
and finds no time in six days, to think on the re-| 
alities of the future, to repair on this day to the 
place of worship, and forget at least for the time 
being, the vanities that so beguile him. Sweet 
is it for the child, while yet in the bud of its be- 





ing, to go into this sacred enclosure, for its tho’ts 
are all pure and holy and cannot but be accepta- | 
ble to him who said, “of such is the kingdom of | 
Heaven.” And doubly soothing is it for the | 
aged one, who feels that his hopes are beyond | 
the grave, to go up to the temple of the living 
God, from whose pisgah-like heights his eye of 
Fuith catches a delightful glimpse of the better 
than golden city, and as he gazes on the entranc- 
ing scene, feels he is ready to go. 

ut if the Almighty deigns to come down from 
his holy place, that he may hold converse with 
men is it not important that man, all sinful as he 
is, should make some preparation to receive him? 
Should he not rise in the dew of the morning, 
aad in the closet, with subdued spirit, ask his | 
Maker’s blessing, and prepare himself for the | 
place of worship? So as he bends with folded | 
hands, he will be blessed, and go forth refreshed 
and calm in spirit. When the services of the 
lay are over, he should again steal away from | 
friends and all, and implore a crowning blessing 
on the instructions just received—to be with him | 
during the coming week, and give him an active 
spirit to fulfil his Christian duties. He should be 
ready to visit the sick and the sorrowful—to 
stand by the bed of the dying and bid them look 
upward—look beyond this narrow troublesome 
scene—look to the realms where joys are in full 
fruition and sorrow cannot invade—ready to 
wipe the tear of grief from the mourner’s eye— 
ready to take the lost by the hand and lead the 
wanderer back to virtue and happiness—ready 
in completion to do good to all. Mary. 


[ Neal’s Gazette. 





THE MOTHER. 
Scarcely a day passes that we do not hear of | 
the loveliness of woman;—the affection of a sis- 
ter, or the devotedness of a wife; and it is the 
remembrance of such things that cheers and 
comforts the dreariest hours of life,—yet, a 
mother’s love far exceeds them in strength, in 
disinterestedness, and in purity. The child of 
her bosom may have forsaken and left her, he 
may have disregarded all her instructions and 
warnings, he may have become an outcast from 
society, and none may care for or notice him— 
yet his mother changes not, nor is her love weak- 
ened, and for him her prayers still ascend! Sick- 
ness may weary other friends—misfortune drive 
away familiar acquaintances,—and poverty leave 
none to lean upon; yet they affect not a mother’s 
love, but only call into exercise in a still greater 
degree her tenderness and affection. The mother 
has duties to perform which are weighty and re- 
sponsible; the lisping infant must be taught how 
to live—the thoughtless child must be instructed 
in wisdom’s ways—the tempted youth be advised 
and warned—the dangers and difficulties of life 
must be pointed out, and lessons of virtue must 
be impressed on the mind. Her words, acts, 
faults, frailties and temper, are all noticed by 
those that surround her, and impressions made 
in the nursery exert a more powerful influence 
im forming the character, than do any after in- 
structions. All passions are unrestrained—if 
truth is not adhered to—if consistency is not 
seen—if there be a want of affection or a mur- 
muring at the dispensations of Providence; the 
youthful mind will receive the impression, and 
subsequent life will develope it; but if all is 
purity, sincerity, truth, contentment, and love, 
then will a result be a blessing, and many will 
rejoice in the example and influence of the pious 
Mother. [Boston Sun. ws 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER, 

Do we not often fail to manifest that love we 
profess, and which serves as the central link in 
our symbolic chain, and is emblazoned in letters 
of gold upon our proud and lofty banner? Do 
we cherish the principles as we t—do we 
practice it In our conduct—our speech and writ- 
ings toward our brethren when they walk u 











rightly, and when they wander from the path of 
honor and sobriety ? e should remember that 


the follies and false steps of a brother should 
call forth our love more strongly, and our more 
zealous exertion that we may win him back, and 
encourage him to walk uprightly and surely. It 
is not unfrequently that we are friendly to the 
re and honorable, and that we love those who 
capensis ae 
own ons of what is j 
such men falter through weaknews, are ae 
indulging in one evil habit, or speak or write in 
a mane. is ro ive, we are too likely to 
withdraw our friendshi the lo 
cherished for them, er pn | oa ecideen = 


ward them, and an entire indifference to their 
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s anour Scnoot Houses. The Editor 

of pret Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, Seber, 

Hill,) in bis description of matters and things in | 

general, which he observed in a recent tour in, 

New Hampshire, thus speaks of school houses | 

in Keene: 

A school “house, arranged by the Hon. BL! 
Cooke, who bas taken great interest in the im- | 
provement of common schools, leaving in the 
outer halls and entrances, ample spece for the 
range and accommodation of the scholars out of 
school hours, excludes them from the room at 
all times when the Instructor is not present. 

The best regulated schools, even our acade- 
mies and high schools, are put out of order, the 
seats mutilated, the books and apparatus torn or) 
otherwise injured, or misplaced, by the habits of | 
indiscriminate play in school rooms during the 
recess. In Mr. Cooke’s school house, which 
might be adopted as a model, each scholar, large | 
or small, has an appropriate chair seat and table, 
not to be annoyed by the contiguity of others, | 
All is arranged for the convenience of the stu-) 
dent, who may be expected to work while in his_ 
room, and recreate when abroad. 














Home Leacue. The Virginians are deter-| 
mined to promote industy in their borders. They | 
are inviting emigrants from the Northern States | 
to settle with them, and offering great bargains — 
in lands. In Wheeling they have got up a Home | 
League, with the following pledge. 

“We, the undersigned, hereby pledge our- 
selves to use our best exertions for the promotion — 
of the manufactures in our country, State, and 
city, and for the establishment of protective du- 
ties by our National Government.” 


Don’t know Beans. There is a blunder in 
the new tariff bill which passed the English 
Parliament at their last session. They put the 
tariff on beans (horse beans) at two shillings per 
quarter, the clerk wrote it four shillings, and 
so it must stand till the next session. Mean | 
time there is much scolding. Peas also stand in the 
predicament, this stops the importa- | 
tion of them, and many will not know beans un- | 
til the mistake is corrected by Parliament. 








A Wacxine Hanpsiiri. Many of our readers | 
no doubt have seen, among other ‘“‘notions’’ in | 
Boston, men with boards on their backs contain- | 
ing advertisements in staring capitals. In Lon- | 
don they dress men in white frocks, on which 
are painted notices, &c. ‘The men can attend to 
other business, such as errands, &c. All that is 
required of them is to walk about and show 
their white frocks. 





«1 large flock of geese collected to see another 
one fly. Some wag announced in Pittsburg, 


| Pa, a few days ago, thata Mr. Trouboug, who 


has been to work upon a flying machine, would 
exhibit 2 machine that would actually fly any 
distance. ‘Thousands of people crowded to the 
spot to see the experiment. At the appointed 
time a man appeared on the stand from which 
the machine was to start, spread a sack, and out 
flew a white goose, who made off in double 
quick time. There was a great scattering, and 
no one would own that he went there on pur- 


pose. 





Exsisirion or tHe American Instirecre. 
The 19th annual exhibition of the American In- 
stitute will commence on the Sth of next month, 
in the city of New York. On the 14th and 15th 
they will have an exhibition of cattle. On the 
9th, plowing and spading matches. 

They offer liberal premiums on the several ar- 
ticles of manufactures, cattle, sheep, alpacas, 
mules, jacks, swine, &c. Ke. 





Ges. Gaines. The War Department have 
ordered Gen. Gaines to the command of the east- 
ern division. 

We suppose they wish to put him where yol- 
unteers won’t come so readily to his call as they 
did away down South. 





Maw Catcner. ‘There is a man catcher 
about Boston in pursuit of runaway slaves. 
Haidn’t he better take a few live Yankees along 


with him. They'll hoe cotton like all nater, if 
they can only have the crop, and their expenses | 


paid. 











Steam on Time. There is a Yankee (yan- 
kess do every thing you know) in New York, 


who its manufacturing brass clocks by steam.— | 
He turns out a hundred in a day already to tick. | 


The wheels are cut out of sheet brass by an 


engine that cuts them after the rate of sixty per 
minute. 

















Bic CuaLvience; or the Atlantic and Oregon 
onarace The owners of the steamboats Ore-. 
gon and Atlantic, two of the most splendid boats 
in the world, may be right smart intelligent men, 
but a little foolish withal. A challenge has been | 
given and accepted to race with each other from | 
New York to the light boat at New London and. 


back, next, December on a bet of ten thousand 
dollars. 


' 





Lots or Eces. More than eighty-eight mil- 
lions of eggs were exported from France in | 
1844. Eighty-two millions were sent to Eng- | 
land, for John Bull to eat with his bacon, 
vft is said that nine billion three hundred mil- 
lions of eggs are consumed in France annually. 
If this be true, France must be one great hen 








Carrie Suows anp Fairs. We committed 
an error in saying, last week, that the Show and 
Fair of the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society would. 
occur on the 9th and 10th of October. It will 
take place on the 14th and 15th of that month. | 

The Show of the Franklin Society will come 





respectability and In this we 
are prone to turn from the e: im in 


whom ‘‘we trust,” to forget the power and love 
of kindness, to reform and bring back and to 
exercise that base principle which the 
wanderer on. 
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off at Farmington, on the 8th and 9th; and that 
of the Piscataquis Society, at Foxcroft, the 7th. 


Tue Exvection passed off very quietly on 

hat few returns we have re- 
ceived, we should judge that the election of a 
Governor 's quite doubtful. “The Aboliti 











| veteran made his appearance in this vicinity, for 


_ cians would aptly term a “northern season with 





Vitorial Scribblings. —— 
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sick, in her own | 
services of a physician. 
her, preseribed some medicine, (a milk and water 
preparation,) and left. She grew ‘no better” 
very fast. Another physician,—an out-and-out | 
wag,—was called in, He had some conversation 
with the husband before he saw the patient. 
He, therefore, pronounced her sick, and said 
he could effect an immediate cure, It was in 
the summer time, and the window in the sick 
room was up. ‘The doctor proceeded to the 
room—closed the door—took off his hat, coat 
and boots—and deliberately walking to the back 
side of the bed, jumped in! Oh, horror of hor- 
rors! Quick as lightning the sick woman’s 
wonted strength returned, and she sprung from 
the bed and out of the window, and pulled for 
the nearest neighbor’s, with railroad speed, look- 
ing, in her affright and night-clothes, more like 
a ghost than a well woman! The remedy 


| proved efficacious, and that, too, without a sec- 


oud dose! 


— 


How ue raisep ’em. A good crop of onions 
is a rare sight to be seen in Maine. There is a 
little maggot or worm, or something of the sort, 





that plays the deuce with them—destroys the 


crop. Many medicines have been prescribed to 
‘fix’? this destructive little pest, but without very 
good success. One of our subscribers, Mr. 
Amasa Manley of this town, tells us that he has 
succeeded in raising a fine crop thisyear. He 
destroyed the enemy by applying to the onion 
plants a decoction of tobacco. It was not made 
very strong, and was poured directly around the 
plants. The effect was capital, and so are the 
onions. We know not whether this remedy has 
been tried before or not; but whether it has or 
no, in this instance it has worked well, and 
“nothing else.” 


Tue Bostonians aND THE HOT WEATHER. 
Probably we have had as hot weather here, dur- 
ing the summer, as has been experienced in 
Boston, New York, and even New Orleans. 
At least, so the thermometers have indicated. 
But we have not suffered so much from the heat 
as have the denizens of those blocked up cities, 
from the fact that when there is any air stirring, 
we get the benefit of it. Hear the editor of the 
Boston Symbol, and then thank your stars that 
you do not live in a very “thickly settled town.” 
He says: “We have exhausted our inventive 
faculties in our endeavors to “keep cool,” but 
all in vain. We have bathed in cold water, and 
in hot water,—have drank coffee, tea, and spruce 
beer,—have swam in lemonade and ice-water for 
hours together, and last, though not least, we 


_ plunged into the frog-pond—but all to no pur- 


pose. We are fast dissolving; and unless some- 
thing is done soon to “grow” us together again, 
we shall be a “‘gone case.” 
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His Satanic Majesty, 
Honored P. D. attached 
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Dearn or Gex. Cuanpter. The venerable 
Gen. Joseph Chandler of this town, died sud- 
denly, on Friday night last, in New York city. 
He was there on business, and complained in the 
afternoon of being not quite as well as usual, 
and consequently postponed his business till the 
morrow. He retired to his chamber about eight 
o’clock in the evening. In the morning he was 
found dead on the floor, beside a chair, with his 
clothes and spectacles on, and on the stand near 
him were his papers. It is supposed that the 
cause of his death was the breakage of a blood 
vessel. His remains were brought home, and 
interred on Monday. 





Bros. Cores np Porter, of the New Eng- 
land Washingtonian, Boston, paid us a very 
pleasant visit last week. ‘They made two happy 
speeches, upon the subject of temperance, in the 
grove in front of the Gage House, Sunday after- 
noon. Monday evening, in communion with the 
brethren of Franklin Division, S. of T., they 
also acquitted themselves very happily. Bro. 
Coles is ove of the live genus. The effect of 
his burning remarks upon the audience, reminds 
us of the passage that reads something thus:— 
‘‘Behold what a great flame a little fire kindleth.” 
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hundred gentlemen sat down; and on Thursday |¢d progenitor, and nestle under her circ... 
evening a Soiree at the Free Masons’ Hall. On| ambient wings. Now! ask, Mr. Speaker. ,, 
Friday evening we had the most magnificent|there to be found a wretch so lost and «, 
meeting at the Convent Garden Theatre, ever doned as will enter that peaceful and ha, 
robably convened for Temperance; and I am | abode, and tear those interesting and inno, 
appy to say to you that the speaking was very little biddies from their agonized and heart}y,,,, 
able and calculated to make a good impression | parents? Mr. Speaker, [ answer in thunder)... 
on the public mind; and as the speeches are all, there am! Are there anything so mean , 
printed, the sentiments uttered will be widely | sneaking as such a robber? No, there are no: 
scattered. On the subject of the World’s Tem-| You may search the wide universe, from ,,, 
perance Union, there is much division. After a | Batives who repose in solitary grnduer and , 
whole day’s discussion, it was conceded that the | perlative majesty under the shade of the ; 
‘Temperance community were not ripe for it ceders which grow upon the tops of the H 
here; though it was of their own proposal; it; ™aleh mountains in the valley of Jebosop) 
was therefore deferred. ‘The American delega-| down to the degraded and berdarous sayy, 
tion were fully prepared for it. You can have | Who repose in obscurity in their miserable w , 
little conception of the amount of beer and gin| warms onthe Rock of Gibraltar in the Gu); 
drinking, and of drunkenness and poverty in| Mexico, and then you will be as much puzz\c 
London. Here are the farthest extremes.— | find any thing so mean, as you would be to « 
The Temperance cause is an instrumentality | the arth revolve round the sun twice io tweny,. 
abundantly able to redeem the whole city could it | four hours, without the aid of a telescope. 
be brought to bear upon it, and it requires only a Mr. Speaker, | feel that 1 have said en), 
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Destroyep sy Fire. On the 4th instant, as 
we learn by the Oxford Democrat, the farm 
buildings, house, porch, wood shed, carriage 
house, and barn, together with most of their 
contents, belonging to Mr. Sullivan Andrews of 
Paris, were entirely destroyed by fire. It is 
thought that the fire originated from a spark 
falling on to the roof. Mrs, A. was at work in 
the cellar when the fire was discovered by her 
husband, who had left the house but a few min- 
utes previous. Loss estimated at $2000; $1000 
of which was covered by insurance in the Maine 
Mutual F. I. Co. 





Cottoguy, between a couple of the “drift 
woods,” Monday night.—‘Waal, Bob, we’ve 
gin it to you Fed’rals this time. We've ’lected 
the hall ticket.” 

“No you haint, by atwo chalk. We've gin 
you Loky Fokies snug fits. But don’t crow 
afore you get out o’ the woods. Wait till ye 
hear from Quebec and St. Johns and them ere 
big willages. Thems what’s a goin’ to tell the 
story on our side the house.” 

“Yas; and you wait till we hear from Dimmi- 
eratic Cally-Fornico and Matty-Moores, afore 
you split your wind pipe a crowin’.” 

“Bill, aint you dry?” 





A friend of ours, 


having tried every experiment imaginable, as a | 
last resort, he encased himself in one of Marvin’s | 


Salamander Safes, and at the last accounts, we 
believe he was doing well: and he hopes to be 
taken therefrom in a few days, in a safe and 
sound state.” We pity you, but can’t mend the 


r ’ : ai | ‘ an | long been the despair of astronomers. 
matter. We never knew such a time—even | together and ou the right roosts. ‘The “Blue | £ pa 


temperance men will get hot. 





A Row on tHe Saepatn. A serious row 
occurred on Sunday afternoon of last week, in 


the new city of Roxbury, Mass. It seems that 


a number of intoxicated Irishmen came out of a) refreshing little shower of Monday night is| ?°" of Datura or Jubiter. 


rumery, near the Freewill Baptist Church, to 


settle some trouble by a game at fisticuffs. ‘The A “few more of the same sort” wouldn’t come | 


police interfered, and arrested one of the row- 
dies, whereupon his comrades undertock his 
rescue. During the melee several persons were 
severely injured, and one, Mr. Jeremiah Dalton, 
so badly that it is thought he cannot survive 


long. But ove of the rioters was taken. ‘The |©2¥!9g in of a bank of earth. One, who was | ait anxious to know if the river really contain- | even from England 
drunken Irishmen pelted the church so severely | Under the earth nearly half an hour, was so | y even from England. 


with stones as to endanger the lives of the Sab- 
bath school scholars, who were assembled in the 
vestry. Anarmed posse finally quelled them; 
and it is thought they will all be secured, as they 
are known, and dealt with according to their 
deserts. Let the instigator, King Alcohol, first 


be seen to. He’s the chap who stood behind the 
curtain and cried “Stoo-boy !” 





Gen, Jack Frost. This hoary headed old 
the first time this season, on Wednesday night of 
last week. He was too late by considerable, 
this time, to effect much damage—the corn erop, 
and almost every thing else which he has usually 
let his destructive mantle fall on, being out the 
way of his grasp. We have had what politi- 


southern principles,” which has given the vege- 
table host a capital chance to prepare for the 
coming of Gen. Jack and his legions. 





NewLy artirep. The Acer came out last 
week ina “bran-fired” new dress, which sets 
as smoothly as a pair of tight pants, and looks as 
gaudy and trim asa new-born butterfly. This 
speaks well for the Rice ‘crop’ in this section— 
the crop at the south is a failure, 





A sLicut Mistake. In our notice, last week, 
of the fine apples presented us, we said they 
the generous hand of J. R. Taylor of 
Mt. Vernon. We should have said, from the 
generous hand of Joel Taylor of thistown. A 
slight mistake—not worth quarreling about, so 


long as we got the apples and enjoyed their de- 
liciousness. 





Tae Barn Tevecrarn is out in new habili- 
ments. It makes a pretty fair appearance, and 
would look first rate and two-thirds if—if it 
were Worked a little better. Bro. Devil, tend 
out with those rollers. It’s a shame that such 
pretty types should make their first appearance 
with blotched faces. If the fault is not with 
you, the types must be sick with the measles. 
The Telegraph ought to shine as brightly as the 
brightest of *em in Paperdom. — 


Hor cor “Horr.” One Mr. Holt, of New 





‘J is that. We?’s ollers good freends.”’ 
““Zackly so—zackly.” 





*“Cocx-a-poopLe-poo!” A political paper has 


recently been started in Wilmington, Delaware, | 


called the “Blue Hen’s Chicken.” Very appro- 
priate for a political paper, where so much cack- 
| ling and crowing is necessary to keep the broods 


| Hen’s Chicken” goes in for J. M. Clayton for 
President, and Gen. ‘Taylor for Vice President. 
The country is now safe. 
| : 





SMALL FAVORS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 


The 
hereby gratefully acknowledged by all hands. 


amiss. 





Buriep. The Portland papers state that, on 
Friday of week before last, four of the men em- 
ployed at Fort Scammel, were buried by the 





seriously injured that itis thought he will not 
| recover. 


(off in the city of Riotdom, commonly called the 
city of Brotherly Love. Quakerdom has retro- 
graded amazingly. It aint what it used to was 
_by considerable, if not seven-eighths. 


New HAND AT THE BELLOows. The agricul- 
(tural and other articles which appear in the 
Farmer vver the signature of “w,” are from the 
ready pen of Mr. Hanson D. Wurre, of Wind- 
ham. He isa practical man, and, as all will 


agree, a valuable acquisition to our list of con- 
tributors. 





Fine ws Arsany, N. ¥. On Tuesday night 
of last week, a great fire occurred in the above 
named city. Over fifty-four families were ren- 
dered houseless. The fire took in a brewery—a 
very fiery place. Estimated loss, $100,000, the 
greater part of which was insured. 





Sir Richard Pakenham is on a visit to Hon. 


Daniel Webster, at his residence in Marshfield, 
Mass. 





Custom Hovusesvrntr. The Portland Adver- 
tiser learns that the Custom House at Wiscasset 
and several small buildings near by it, were de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday last. The books, 
papers, &c., were saved. 


Brow. On Tuesday night of last week, a 
regular blow of wind was experienced in New 
York, doing considerable damage to the shipping. 

A wag says a ois li 
cause every ian ought have one of his own, 
Yes, but a wife is not like a newspaper, be- 
cause every man should have at least two (news- 
papers) of his own, (understand us,) not his 











An association of geologists convened in New 
York on Wednesday of last week. Dr. Jackson 
of Massachusetts, the presiding officer, read an 
account of a recently discovered gold region in 
West Dedham, in that State. The subject of 
earthquakes was discussed at some length. 










Certiricate or Memsrrsnir or S. or T.| 


few persevering and indomitable spirits to do the | 08 this subject to convince the most olxi 
| work, As I view it from afar, I feel proud of | member of the unapproachable necessity ¢; 
| the Temperance action of my country al-| law which shall forever and evelasting|s pur 
| though much, very much, remains to be done.— stop to these fowl proceedings; and | Prope 
We have said many things about the Cold Wa- | that every convicted offender shall sutie; 
ter Army, which have been received with great | penalty of the law as follors : 
cheering. Could you impart your mantle to | For the first offence he shall be obliged to. 
| some one here, a great work would soon be ac- twelve rotton eggs without no salt on em 
| complished. ‘The children seem ready for it.— For the second offence he shal! be obliged 
A good Convention has been held at Stockholm, | Set twelve rotten eggs until he hatches ‘ev 
| which was attended for three days by the King.| Mr. Speaker, all 1 want is for every meni. 
| But here the throne has not yet been brought to to act on this subject according to his cons 
| Parteipate inthe movement yp oe 
| _ Hoping to see you soon, and to impart to you | terity. Mr. Speaker, I'v done. “Where's 
| hat? 
“ The eloquent gentleman here donned his sex). 
A New Prayer. A French philosopher, Mr. | cap and set down, apparently much exhaus: 
Leverrier, at the meeting of he Paris pte eed - [ Boston Pos 
of Sciences on the 30th June, read a paper 
which attracted a great deal of attention. It re- 
lated to nothing less than a new world which he 
affirmed he had discovered. He said there exis-| man paper ofa remarkable woman of p 
isted in the celestial space a planet which n0-| Prussia, whose heroism of character certain) 
body had yet seen, nor even himself, but the ex-| pices into the gigantic, or whose intrepidity, 
istence of which he could demonstrate. “It was) cay the least, appears to be unprecedent: 
in the depth of his study,” says the French pa-| This woman of a truly generous daring, is: 
per from which we translate, “without opening | widow of a seaman, with whom, for upw 
his window, by a combination of figures and the | twenty years, she made long sea-vo. ate 
a, that Mr. Leverrier discovered the planet in| since his death, she bas devoted her life, for bi 
question, and calculated its orbit, and measured memory’s sake, to the noble and perilous task 
its mass. It remains for the astronomer to veri-| of carrying aid to the drowning. Her name is 
fy this calculation by actual observation with in-| Katherine Klenfeldt. Whenever a storm arises 
struments. Mr. Leverrier is not uneasy a8 tO| whether by day or night, she embark 
the results of this proof; he indicates the region | boat, and “quits her harbor in search of ship- 
of the heavens to which observers must direct) wrecks At the age of forty-seven, she 
| their glasses, and the precise moment in which | j 


| gat ; jalready rescued upwards of three hundred 
ay will pass them, i. e., the first of June, | dividuals from certain death. ‘The popelat 
| 


° ; - ‘of Pillau venerate her as something ho) 
Ihe writer goes on to state the circumstances | the seamen look upon her as their guard: 


} which led the saven to this most important dis-| 41) heads are uncovered as she passes along th 
covery, if such it be. It seems that certain ir-) crreets. 
| regular movements in the planet Uranus have | 
While 
the other stars move in the most orderly manner | 
| in their appointed places, this distant member of 
| the solar system at times plays the most unac-| seeming to be furnished by nature in view 
countable pranks. Some have imputed those t0/ capacity to go through wild scenes and 
errors in the calculations of the geometricians, deeds Her physiognomy is somewhat 1s 
| and others to some disturbing influence on the jing, with the expression softened by a look 
| ut Mr. Leverrier | sentleness and goodness. 
says that neither of these conjectures is right; |“ c 
but that Uranus is exposed to the effects of anoth-| _ Femare Sugarine. A correspondent 
er planet not yet revealed to sight. This is be- Newark Daily Advertiser, at Paris, relates the 
; yond Uranus, at double the distance of that | following instance of barbarism pp —_ 
| planet from the sun. Mr. Leverrier professes| “At Cen, but a short distance trom Roven 
_ to be able to prove this by the most unquestion-| there isa market, whither young girs reson, 
| able mathematics. and stand hour after hour, with their tiowiog hair, 
| rich and glossy, deriving additivnal lustre trom 
|  Compar petween a Necro anv an ALLIGA-| the contrast with their naked shoulders. Th 's 
While on the banks of the Bengo, we | the resort of the merchant barbers, who come 
The merchants pass along 
ed any crocodiles or alligators; and for a small among them, examine the color, texture, evel 
reward a negro fisherman offered to catch one.| ness, and other qualities of the beautiful fleece, 
He immediately killed a sucking pig, and ran a| haggle fora sous, and finally buy. The be 
moderately thick stick through the entire length | then, after being cut as closely as possible to thr 


| more information of what I have seen, 
I am yours, truly, Jonn Mansu. 





GRACE DARLING OUTOONE. 


A most interesting story is told in a late Ge. 





» her 
Sin De 





The Prussian, and several other 
ernments, have sent her their medals o! 
merit; and the municipality of Pillau he: 
ferred on her the freedom of the town. * 
possessing an athletic figure and great stret: 


; 
’ 
! 
| 
| 





As usuat. Several riots have recently come} of its body, which he eut open. To the middle | head, is weighed and paid for, and the girl gor 


of this stick he attached an iron chain, eight or home to prepare for another shearing, or pet 
ten feet long, by means of a clamp, and further haps to purchase a husband with her mone) 
elongated the chain by fastening a cord to it.| An American girl prefers to have her hair ture 
Armed with two strong barbed iron lances, he! to silver on her own head, or if it must be cut 
went on board his light canoe, and put out a/| off, to enjoy the crop herself.” 

short distance from the shore, while we remain- | F r Hustixc. A late number of Fre- 
ed in the hut watching his proceedings with eu- its Shenexine ‘Weds i ialeving pecoust of 
riosity. Ata venture he threw the pig into the pr we toe. ities e Cevlon by a party of British 
oe ee eee on ee - 0 ao dad | ethers They went out, with the attendance 0! 
pair of enormous, widely-extended jaws rose) aieieiine: on eealeemn gun carriers, &c., 20 i. 
above the surface, and quickly disappeared with | - few days, “bagged.” as they figuratively 
the treacherous prize. ‘The fisherman took ad-|'" ® '©W .@8)*> Sent ne ch monstrous 
: : express it, more than 100 of these 

vantage of this moment, to fasten the end of the | 7 This is the greatest and most exciting 
canoe, and, also, to attach his two lances by long | of all sports, and not unattended with dance? 
ropes to the boat. ‘The voracious animal soon The pin tena go in herds of from five to twenty: 
devoured his booty, and drew the boat, which of | ‘ster ee they first discern the hunters, take '° 
course followed his every movement, first to one flight at a rapid pace. But their pride is a pow 
_ of the river and then to the other, always) erful wake trey ond many of them will always 
seeking for the deepest water. ‘The rope being saul iets “Uoakt pursuers, on hearing the ' 
continually drawn tighter and tighter, the alliga- | poet challenge, dahidah! by the native 
tor darted with great violence above the surface, ihe alenaie than charge at the rate of ten miles 
whereupon the negro vigorously thrust the lance an hour and are received with discharges ° 
at his head, and the monster again dived. Cer- of cuns, each loaded with two bullets. The ai” 
tain ot ppronctans victory, he stood calinly with is Tae head only, and at the most vulnere- 
uplifted lance, watching for an opportunity of ble parts of it. The animal generally fells; be" 
throwing it again, whenever his adversary might if he is not severely wounded the hunters *r 
rise above the surface. We were much aston-/ |); ged to save themselves as they can by # rr 
ished at the man’s patient assiduity, for there) |) i). jungle, climbing trees, &c. Some bair- 
was once a pause of half an hour, during which breadth escapes usually occur on these occa- 
the animal did not appear; but as he gradually | 1. man was saved by the death of the 
became weaker, he rose more frequently, and at} ienhant just ashe made a stroke at his head 
last always with Nateaed by che = Joe of - . Ons 
merous wounds infli t ; ‘ormer occasi sior Rogers, the most famous 
quent loss of blood, so completely exhausted the ae of —— (since dead by a stroke o! 
poor alli that he had great re _ ) had just time to reach a tree; when 
drawing the boat after him; but sudden! t caught him by the leg and fortu- 
i i ining strength, he pulled the boat ~e “hi 

ing all his remai r 

In an instant he dexterious- 

























ly flung himself into the boat, and continued to estruction is that tbe ¢le- 
riko ‘his antagoniat pour-and-e ball? BA ee destructive to the cultivated lands. 


- . Sreerine mesg 2. be 

ior force of the negro, who gradually bro’t| has invented a new application r “ 
his boat alongside of us, and then suddenly leap- to the wheel for steering vessels, and has pre 
ed on shore, the rope to a cocoa 


icati uller 
a model of the whole application, © “ 
front of his hut. He then approached e properties 
the animal, which was nearly co > with wa- 


The ad- 


be easily discovered. 





Lonceviry. There is a family of 
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men THE GAMBLER'S WIFE. 
ork fire! 

Dark iis the night! How dark! No light! No 
Cold on the hearth the lat tint sparks expires 
Shivering she watches by the side » 
For him who pledged her love—last year @ bride: 
“Hark! Tis his footstep! No! Tis past—’tis gone!”’ 
Tick—tick! ‘How wearily the time crawls on: 

should he leave me thus? He once was kind, 
And I believed *twould last. How mad! How blind! 
«Rest thee, my babe—rest on. "Tis hunger’s ery: 
Sleep! for there is no food! The fount is dry; 
Famine and cold their wearying work beve yo 
My heart must break! And thou!”’—The clock strikes one. 
“Hush! ’tis the dice-box! Ye%s he’s there, he’s there! 

i i leaves me to despair! 
somieiae sever oneal wife! his love? For whatt 
The wanton’s smile, the villain, and the sot! 





“Yee ] lt not curse him. No, “tis all in vain 

"Tis long to wait, but sure he" come again! 

And I could starve and bless him but for you, 

My child—sis child! Oh fiend!” —The clock strikes two! 


‘Hark bow the sign-board creaks—the wind howls by; 
Moan! moan! A dirge swells thro’ the clouded sky! 
Ha! ’tis his knock !—he comes!—he comes once more! 
"Tis but the lattice flaps! Thy hope is o’er. 


“Can he desert me thus? He knows I stay 
Night after night in loneliness to pray 

For his retura—and yet he sees no tear! 
No, no. Itcannot be. He will be here! 


«*Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart! 

Thou’rt cold! thou’rt freezing! but we will not part! 

Husband!—I die!—Father, it is not he! 

Oh, God! protect my child!” The clock strikes three. 

They’re gone, they're gone! the glimmering spark hath 
fled! 

The wife and child are numbered with the dead; 

On the cold hearth, outstretched in solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother’s breast. 

The gambler came at last—but all was o’er— 

Dread silence reigned around—the clock struck four! 


ONE HOUR WITH THEE, 


One hour with thee! when summer’s sunset closes, 
And day’s last blushes gild the quiet grove; 

One hour with thee! to teach the shutting roses, 
And whisper in thine ear soft tales of love! 

All the fond heart has treasured through the day, 

At evening’s dewy close, for faithful lips to say! 





One hour with thee! when day’s dull toils are over, 
And wearied nature courts the peaceful scene ; 

One hour with thee! when gentle spirits hover 
Around our guarded path—unheard, unseen ; 

Then all the vexing cares of busy day, 

One hour with thee, at eve can well repay! 


One hour with thee! when infant eyes are sleeping 
The dove like sleep that only childhood knows; 
One hour with thee! when eve’s pale star is keeping 

Her only watch, till Heaven with radiance glows ; 
Like the true star, thou art the guilding ray 
That cheers my path, and lights me on my way! 


One hour with thee! outweighs the empty splendor, 
The heartless joys for which so many live; 
For one such hour how gladly I surrender 
All fashion’s crowds and fashion’s pomp can give ; 
Sick of life’s gaudy scenes, I steal away, 
To share thy converse at the close of day. 


«<The Story Teller. 


——S—__— 





[From the Illustrated Mesuiee.2 
THE LAST SACRIFICE. 


An Incident at the Battle of Germantown. 


BY LAWRENCE LABREBE. 


We have heard the story of a young man who 
lived during the perilous times of our country— 
those “‘times that tried men’s souls.”” He was 
ardent and patriotic, and thirsted to be a sharer 
in those glories which our brave armies plucked 
from the bristling bayonets of the enemy; yet he 
had been witheld from joining the ranks by aged 
and infirm parents, whose only support and 
comfort he was. As he looked upon the feeble- 
ness of their old age, and thought of the perils 
they would be exposed to with no defender of 
their helplessness, he gave a sigh for the desti- 
nies of his country, and resigned himself to the 

















duties of the smail farm that was their only sup- 
port. He could not desert them, and leave them 
to the mercy of the vagabond stragglers from 
the enemy’s camp, and the worse traitors to his 
own country. Instances were too fresh in his 
memory of reverend heads and hoary locks hav- 
ing been crushed to the dust by midnight plun- 
derers and assassins, and his love for the authors 
of his being left him nothing but his prayers for 
his oppressed country. : 

But he had other affections that were growing 
in his breast like spring flowers, shedding a per- 
fume of holiness upon his spirit, like the Chris- 
tian’sinspiration. ‘There had existed, since their 
childhood, an attachment between him and the 
only daughter of a widow who resided but a few 
rods from his father’s residence, and that attach- 
ment had ripened to a mutual declaration of love 
when the parties became sufficiently old to appre- 
ciate the glow of true devotion. A time wasset 
for the consummation of their vows, which was 
the evening of the ever memorable 25th of De- 
cember, 1776, at the time that Washington was 
making his perilous but triumphant passage across 
the Delaware, amid floating ice, and suffering 
from the intense cold of the season. 

The two families were now united, George re- 
moving his bride and her mother to the house of 
his father. But still he wasnot happy—he could 
not banish from his mind an oppressive anxiety for 
the welfare of his country, and the doubtful 
struggle which she was maintaining in the hopes 
of acquiring that freedom for which every noble 
heart so warmly prayed. 

In a week from the night of the passage of the 
Delaware, Washington met a detachment of the 
enemy at Princeton, which he defeated with small 
loss, with the exception of several officers, among 
whom was the gallant and brave General Mercer, 
while that of the enemy was upward of one hun- 
dred killed, and the remainder, about three hun- 
dred, taken prisoners. The general then retired 
to winter quarters at Morristown, which he did 
not leave until the latter end of May, with an 
army amounting to but little over seven thousand 
men, although Congress had offered recruits 
bounties in land, with increased pay. 

At this tinze George burned to enlist m the 
ranks of his countrymen, and share their suffer- 
ings and their glory. But his young wife looked 
in his face with weeping eyes, whose eloquence, 
added to the infirmities of his parents, deterred 
him from the sacrifice. Besides, as the roads 
became more passable, and the season more 

temperate, robberies and midnight excursions of 
straggling Hessians and skinners were more fre- 


quent, and the house of one of their neighbors 


had been pillaged, the inmates brutally murder- 
ed, and the dwelling set on fire, within sight of 
their friends, who could offer them no ee 


expectir.g, as they did, every moment to meet a 
similar fate. 


11th of Sep- 


; ay 








about six hundred wounded, and 


and four hundred made prisoners. 


of George, and he at 

ANEW the Pari eeie a ecsations to his father, 

offered impediment to his immediately 

wast the frat and helping to retrieve what 
had been unfortunately lost. ; 

“Go, my son,” said he, “I am beyond service, 

myself; but like Abraham of old, I am willing to 
offer my son to the sacrifice. Let the plea of 
protection to your parents be no longer an ex- 
cuse to keep you from the ranks of those brave 
and devoted men who follow Washington, but 
receive our blessing, and bid farewell to your 

oung wife, whose love of her country I am 
sure canuot be less than her affection for your- 
self. If you fall it is in a just and holy cause.” 

This was heroic advice, but nowise uncommon 
in the mouths of our venerable sires. George 
communicated his design to his mother, and af- 
terward to his wife; but the latter would not lis- 
ten to his arguments, and wept, and beseeched 
him not to leave them to the merey of the mer- 
cenary robbers that overrun the country in the 
neighborhood of the British armies. Earnestly 
did he plead the sufferings of his countrymen 
and the necessity of his presence among those 
who were battling for the blessings of liberty— 
to nothing would she listen—no argument could 
convince her. What wasa single arm in the 
mighty strife! Despairing and impatient, our 
hero at length resolved to leave for the army 
the ensuing night, and for this purpose he made 
all necessary preparation for his secret departure. 
His gun and knapsack were deposited in the 
barn, and a letter of farewell written which he 
would leave to be read after his departure. 

Midnight at length came, melancholy and 
gloomy to George; but he arose from his bed, to 
which he had retired in the early part of the 
evening to lull suspicion, and kissing his wife af- 
fectionately as she lay asleep, he hied to the barn, 
accoutred himself as well as his few equipments 
would allow, and was soon on his way to jointhe 
army. He had not far to travel, as Washington 
had encamped within eighteen miles of German- 
town, and but half that distance from his own 
residence, and long ere daylight on the first of 
October, he had presented himself within the 
lines of the American army, and made known 
his desire to enlist, and that morning’s reveille, 
as it beat the time to rise, was answered also by 
the presence of George Madden. 

But what consternation did that morning’s | 
dawn bring to the hearts of his wife and parents! 
His nonappearance was at first scarcely noticed, 
till the former perceived a letter lying on the ta- | 
ble directed to herself, wherein George informed | 
her of his resolution, and urged the necessity of | 
his assisting in the struggle for freedom. 

“If I fall,” it said, ‘remember me—I shall die | 
in a just and glorious cause. | 


454 > 
between three 











If I live—trust me | 
it will be in the enjoyment of a freeman’s glo- 
rious privileges.” 

Ere the letter was concluded, the forsaken | 
wife had fallen senseless on the floor. ‘The fa-| 
ther felt a glow of patriotic pride thrill his heart | 
at this devotion in his son, while the mother 
knelt and clasped her hands in silent prayer. 

The poor wife at last came to her senses, but it | 
was to wander about the house weeping, contin- | 
ually calling upon her husband, and insisting that | 
she should never see him more, and marveling at 
his cruelty in deserting her. She was not of! 
Spartan mold, and possessed not those stern vir- | 
tues which prompted those ancient heroines to | 
lay the last particle of affection upon the altar 
of their country’s freedom! No; she asked 
nothing more than the love and presence of her | 
husband—a devotion that reigned paramount in 
her heart, permitting the presence of none else. 
Grief! she could not submit to be left thus alone. 
The act must be revoked that made him of the | 
army. She would seek him—she would implore 
him to come back to those who loved him, and 
to whom he was all the world. 

So that same day, ere the sun had reached his | 
meridian, unknown to any one, she left her | 
home, and after three hours’ weary travel she | 
stood beside her husband in the camp, beseech- | 
ing him to return. Those who witnessed her 
earnestness were melted by her tender entreaties 
—those rugged soldiers that would rush madly | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 








frozen ground and through deep snow, sustained 
only by fervent patriotism—they wept as they | 
beheld this fond but timid wife clinging to her | 
husband, and with eloquent endearment, beg- | 
ging him, for the love he bore her, to return once | 
more to the desolate hearth now left without a | 
protector. Impossible! he had enlisted for the 
war—the army could not spare any of its num-_ 
ber, which at the best was even too sinall to cope | 
with a larger force, better disciplined and better | 
clothed. Impossible! he could not, with any de- | 
cent grace, retreat from a position so recently | 
assumed. He consoled her as best he could, but 
assured her of the impracticability of leaving 
the army. She must submit; it would be a sac- 
rifice no greater than had been made by thou- 
sands. ‘here was no remedy but to wait in 
hope—the end was certain, and the consequence 
would be glorious. But what could the poor 
wife do? Ha!athought has struck her. She 
will seek the tent of Washington—at his feet | 
will she lay her petition. 

Bebold the hero in his tent—the great, the god- 
like, in whom are joined all virtues—created for 
the age and for the cause, doing what none else 
ever did, performing what none else could.— 
Before him is kneeling the wife of George Mad- 
den. Her petition has not been in vain, her 
tears have not been without effect. She holds 
in her hand a paper that will restore her hus- 
band; but before she goes to the officer of his 
regiment, she reverently takes the hand of her 
benefactor and presses it to her lips; a tear falls 
upon it which the good man suffers to remain, 
and sends her from his presence with a benedic- 
tion, and words of hope and comfort! 

Again she is in the presence of her husband— 
she shows him his discharge with a beaming 
countenance, and words of joy. 

*“Now you will go home with me, George, and 
we will again be happy—oh, so happy !”” 

But no glow of satisfaction lit up his eye, no 
gladening emotions shed their radiance over his 
features. 

‘The discharge was recognized, and she led her 
husband from the ranks of his devoted compan- 
ions; but he went not forth with that manly dig- 
nity and firm step with which he entered the 








pelled to retire after a day’s hard fighting, with a ; 





on bayonet and cannon—march barefooted over | 


to her husband, fond creature, all the way, tell- 
ing how happy she should be, and father, and 
mother—but he answered her not, still walking 
gloomily by her side. Little cared she, though, 
and still she wended along, “ge bo hr 2 
Tetwhet'a lead of abesee al bed piled upon the 
deeply he was wounded. She had him safe—all 
her own again, at last, and she could not dream 
of any future wo, or brooding sorrow! But he 
thought—Ae brooded over his desertion of his 
comrades, and remembered the expression of 
their faces as he suffered himself to be led out 
of the encampment. And that night, in his 
dreams, he heard the booming cannonade, the 
crack of musketry, the clash of steel, and the 
pealing shout of victory; but he had suffered a 
child to tie his hands, and when he struggled to 
free himself, he heard acry of ‘‘Shame! shame!” 
that awoke him from his uneasy slumber, with 
cold sweat upon his brow, and his tender wife 
slumbering peacefully by his side, with her white 
and delicate arm clasping his panting chest! 

When the morning dawned and the day called 
him to his duties, it found him a strangely altered 
man. ‘The caresses of his wife seemed loath- 
some to him—he could not bear her presence, 
but sought every opportunity of shunning her. 
But once during that day did he speak to her. 
The poor creature could not bear his coldness, 
and her heart at last overflowing with feelings 
that became insupportable, she seized his hands 
and looking earnestly in his face, while her eyes, 
glistened with tears, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, George! why, why do you behave so 
coldly? Itis killing me, George—you must look 
kindly—you must speak to me, or I shall die!” 

He pressed her to his bosom for a moment, and 
then, looking earnestly in her eyes, said: 

‘*Mary, you have disgraced me! I can never 
look man in the face again!’ 

She spoke not, but returned his glance with a 
proud eye, and suddenly quitting the room, she 
left her husband wondering at the strangeness of 
her behavior. Her absence was but for a mo- 
ment, and returning, she placed in the hands of 
her husband the gun and knapsack with which 
he had accoutred himself on the previous night. 

“There, George, return to the camp. ‘Tell 
General Washington that the wife gives her 
heart for the cause of her country. If every 
American gave as much, we should be invincible! 
Go! God bless you! this is my sacrifice! You 
will bid me farewell—you will sow speak to me 
—you will look as you used to do! That is some 
happiness. Oh, I could not bear your displeas- 










there, far above the Wissahikon. 
A high rock—attainable only by a long, wind- 


ing path—fenced in by the trunks of giant pines 
whose boughs, in the coldest day in winter, form 
a canopy overhead. 

This rock is covered with a carpet of ever- 
green moss. 
And near this nook—this chamber in the forest, 
for it was nothing less—sate an old man, sep- 
arated from it by the trunks of the pines, whose 
boughs concealed his form, 
That old man had come here, alone, to think 
over his two sons, now freezing at Valley Forge 
for, though the father was a Tory, yet 
his children were Continentals, He wasa well- 
meaning man, but some half-crazy idea about 
the Divine Right of the British Pope, George 





the Third, to rule this Continent, and murder 


and burn as he pleased—lurked in his brain, and 
kept him back from the camp of Washington. 


And now, in this bright morning in February, 
he had come here, alone, to think the matter 


over. 


rocks, encircled by giant pines. 


—And now, leaving that aged Tory, to look 


upon this man for himself, let us look on him 
with our own eyes. 


As he comes through those thick boughs, you 
behold a man, more than six feet high, with his 


kingly form enveloped in a coarse grey overcoat 


a chapeau on his bold forehead—and beneath the 
skirts of that grey coat, you may see the mili- 


tary boots and the end of a scabbard. 


And who is this man of kingly presence, who 


comes here alone, to pace this moss-covered rock 
with drooped head and folded arms? 


Come, my friends, and look upon him—let me 


show you—not this figure of mist and frost-work 





ure!’ 


Need we say how the heart of the young pat-| and blood Washington!—Yes, Wasnineron 


riot leapt with exceeding joy, and how he press- 


| ed the yielding form of his beautiful wife to his | 


bosom? Shall we describe the tender parting 
and the affectionate farewell? or shall we cover 
with the veil of silence scenes so sacred? We 
prefer that the imagination of the reader should 


| supply a scene that description cannot do justice 


to. 
George Madden was once more enlisted in the 
ranks of his countrymen, where he was received 


_ with applause. 


At this period Philadelphia was occupied by 
the British under General Howe, who, annoyed 
at some forts on the Delaware, detached a por- 
tion of the royal army to reduce them, 
ington improved this opportunity to attack the 


eventually repulsed with twice the loss of the 


enemy, owing to the inexperience of a part of | 


the troops and the presence of a thick fog which /your schemes of murder, come here, and look at 


embarrassed their movements. It was ascertain- | George Washington, as he offers his life a sacri- 
_ ed that the American loss amounted to two hun- 


dred killed, six hundred wounded, and aboutfour| Ah, George of England, British Pope, and 


hundred prison es. 


the new recruit? 


An old man—a survivor of the ranks—told us and make a nation drink your tea, come here to 
that he fought with the ferocity of a tiger, and | this rock of the Wissahikon, and see, King and 
that just previous to the commencement of the | Pope as you are, George Washington in council 


attack, a young stripling presented himself to the 


| officers and requested to be placed side by side 


with the hardy battlers for liberty. His request 
was granted—for no time was allowed for ques- 
tions or considerations—and he was placed hy 
the side of Madden, who only noticed him by a 
look of approval as the troops wheeled into line. 


| He fought bravely and well—fvot to foot, some- 


times—breast to breast. But in vain the contest 
—useless the struggle. History tells of that dis- 
astrous field, and how, like the waves of the 
ocean, the brave troops of Washington, under 
their heroic leader, gathered and broke, again 
and again, upon the resisting forces of the ene- 
my, but without effect, only to meet defeat and 
death! Night shrouded the victory of our op- 
pressors, and hung gloomy and thick over the 
camp of our desponding, but not discouraged, 
countrymen. 

But the early light of the sueceeding day 
beamed upon a spectacle of worse horror. There 
lay heaps of the dead, the wounded, and the dy- 
ing. But, a little apart from the rest, upon a 
green mound, stained only with their own blood, 


_ lay two forms clasped in the faithful embrace of 
_ death. ‘The elder and more maniy form of the 


two was recognized as that of Madden, the oth- 
er, the fair volunteer of the preceding day. They 
were locked in a last embrace, and, in trying to 
part them, it was discovered that the slender and 
delicate form was that of a woman! 

The hearts of the veterans grew big as they 
gazed upon the melancholy spectacle, and they 
forebore to part them, but placed them locked in 
each other’s arms, in the same grave, and as the 
earth was thrown over them, no sacred rite was 
performed, but the tears of brave soldiers were 
sufficient pleaders at the bar of Heaven, and 
their sad thoughts an appropriate funeral prayer 


for the sweet rest and perpetual happiness of 
two such rare spirits! 





Necro Wir. “How much do you charge, 
Massa Magistrate, to marry me and Miss Di- 
nah?” “Why, Clem, I’ll marry yau for two 
dollars.” “Two dollars! What you charge to 
marry white folks, Massa?” ‘We generally 
charge them five dollars, Clem.” ‘Well, you 
marry us like white folks, and I'll give you five 
dollas too.”” “Why, Clem, that’s a curious no- 
tion, but as you desire it, I will marry you like 
white folks for five dollars.” ‘The ceremony be- 
ing ovea, Clem and Dinah being one, the magis- 
trate asked for his fee. ‘‘ Oh, no, Massa, you no 
come up to de ’greement—youno kiss the bride.”’ 
“* Get out of my office, you black raseal !”” - 


Par’s Accommopativeress, An Irishman 
being about to join a company in Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., forming to go south, was questioned by one 
of the officers: “* Well, sir; when you get into 
battle, will you fight or run!” ‘, In faith,” re- 
plied fhe Hibernian, with a comical twist of his 





Wash- grey coat falls open, and discloses the blue and 


us gold uniform—the epaulette and the sword-hilt. 
remainder of the British army encamped at Ger- | ‘Then the agony of that man, praying there in 
mantown. ‘This attack was made on the fourth | the silent woods—praying for h 
of October, and was maintained on the part of | bleeding in her chains—speaks out, in the flash- 


the Americans with great severity, but they were ‘ing of the eye. in the beaded sweat, dripping 


—but Washington, the living, throbbing, fles! 


\THE Man, 


rock—see that eye burn, that muscular ches 
heave under the folded arms. 





Nakedness ! 


} 


Look, as those dark thoughts crowd on his 
soul, he falls on his knees, he prays the God of 
Heaven to take his life, as an offering for the 


| freedom of his native landJ 
| And as that prayer startles the still woods, tha 


‘from the brow! 


fice for his country! 


good-natured Idiot, that you are, now counting, 
But how fared George Madden? how fought jn your royal halls, how many more men it will 


take to murder a few thonsand peaceful farmers 





with his God! 


the wilds of Wissahikon—praying there, alone 


the world! 


his brow. 


the kneeling warrior. 
A moment passes ! 


Look! Washington has risen to his feet—he 


confronts the stranger. 


Now, as that stranger, with a slight bow, un- 
covers his forehead, tell me, did you ever see a 
stronger, stranger resemblance between two men 
than between these two, who now confront each 
other in silence, under the shade of those dark 


pines? 


The same heighth, breadth of chest, sinewy 
limbs, nay, alinost the same faces,—save that the 


face of the stranger, sharper in outline, lacks 
that calm consciousness of a great soul, which 


stamps the countenance of Washington. 


That resemblance is most strange—their mus- 
cular forms are clad in the same coarse grey 


coat—their costume is alike—yet hold—— 


The stranger throws open his overcoat—you 
behold that hangman’s dress, that British uni- 
form, flashing with gold and stars! Washington 
starts back, and lays his hand upon his sword. 
And as these two men, so strangely alike, meet 


there by accident, under that canopy of boughs, 


—one wandering from Valley Forge, one from 
Philadelphia—let me tell you at once, that the 
stranger 1s none other than the Master Butcher of 


the Idiot-king—Sir William Howe. 


of a Tyrant’s Will! 


We will listen to their conversation: it is 


brief but important. 


For a moment, the British General stood spell- 


bound before the man whom he had crossed the 
ocean to entrap, and bring home; the Rebel, 
who had lifted his hand against the Right Divine 


of the British Pope! ‘I'o that British General 
there was thing awful about the soldier who 


a moment ago. 
“1 cannot be mistaken,” at last said Sir Wil- 
liam Howe; “I behold be 


the Rebel army, Mister gem oe 
Washington coldly bowed his 01 
“Then this is a happy hour! For we together 





pepe when ah tne 


can give peace and freedom to this land!” 


And while he was pondering this deep matter 
over, whether George the Pope or George the 
Rebel was in the right—he heard the tramp of 
a war-steed not far off, and, looking between the 
trunks of the pines, he saw a man, of noble pres- 
ence, dismount from his grey horse, and then 
advance into the quiet nooks of moss-carpeted 


which some historians have called Wasuineron 


Look upon him, as he paces that moss-covered 


Ah, he is thinking of Valley Forge! Of the 
bloody foot-prints in the snow—of those three 
hideous figures that sit down in the huts of Valley 
Forge together—Disease, and Starvation, and 


is country, now 


—Ah, kings of the world, planning so cooly 


My friends, I can never think of that man in 


praying for his country, with the deep agony in 
his heart and on his brow, without also thinking 
of that dark night in Gethsemane, when the bluod- 
drops started from the brow of Jesus, the Bless- 
ed Redeemer, as he plead for the salvation of 


Now look! As Washington kneels there, on 
that moss-covered rock, from those green boughs 
steps forth another form—tall as his own—clad 
in acoarse grey coat, with the boots and scab- 
bard seen below its skirts, with the chapeau upon 


That stranger emerges from the boughs— 
stands there unperceived, gazing in silence upon 


Yes, there they meet, the one the impersona- 
tion of freedom—the other the tinselled lacquey 


the chieftain of 


At this word Washington started with surprise 
—advanced a step—and then exclaimed— 
“And who, sir, are you that thus boldly prom- 
ises and freedom 








nis Bie you that the king, my master, 
bas heard of your virtues, which alone diguifies 
the revolt with the name of a war, and it is to 
you he looks for the termination of this most 
disastrous contest.” 

Then Washington, whose pulse had never 
quickened before all the panoply of British arms, 
felt his heart flutter in his bosom, as that great 
boon was before his eyes—peace and freedom to 
his native land! 

“Ves,” continued Howe, advancing another step, 
“my king looks to you for the termination of 
this unnatural war. Let rebellion once be crushed 
—let the royal name be finally established by 
your influences, and then, sir, behold the grati- 
tude of King George to Mister Washington.” 

As he spoke, he placed in the hands of Wash- 
ington a massive parchment—sealed with the 
broad seal of England, signed with the manuel 
of King George. 

Washington took the parchment—opened it— 
read—his face did not change a muscle. 

And yet that parchment named Mister George 


No. 4, Phouix Buildings, Water St., Ay 
Ame A. BITTUES invites the attention of ); 


Hardware and iron Store, 


Testy 
$s frie», Ay 


and @880Ft Mey, 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, Glass, &e., consisting in... | 
articles for Honse waliding and House furnix),, | 


hing 


Titton 


Also Mechanics’ Tools, Cutlery, Mill Saws, 7, 


Ware, Brushes, Feathers, §&c., all of which will be sold . 
low prices tor cash or approved credit. 


Augost 25th, 1846. a 
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New Arrangement. 





Railroad Line for Portland and Bos, 
HE STEAMER HUNTRESS, Capt. p. p, 


CHARD, until further notice, will leave Sica.) 
Wharf, Hallowell,on MONDAYS, WEDNES)),\" 
and FRIDAYS, at 9, Gardiner at 94, and Bath a 1, 
clock A. M., aud arrive in Portland in season for the ,), 
o’clock train of cars, which arrive in Boston at 8... 
the same evening. ™ 

Rerurnnino—Leaves Portland, TUESDAYs . 
THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, on the arriy., 
the cars that leave Eastern Railroad Depot, Boston ,, - 
o’clock A. M., and arrive in Hallowell early the same .,, 
ning. 





Washington “Geonce Duxe Wasuineron or 
Mount Vernon, our well-beloved servant, Vice- 
roy oF America!” 

Here was a boon for the Virginia planter— 
here was a title and a power for the young man, 
who was one day struggling for his life away 
there amid floating ice on the,dark Allegheny. 

For a moment, the face of Washington was 
buried in that parchment, and then, ina low, 
deep voice, he spoke— 

«| have been thinking,” he said, “of the ten 
thousand breve men who have been massacred 
in this quarrel. I have been thinking of the dead 
of Bunker Hill—Lexington—Quebec—T renton 
—Yes, the dead of Saratoga—Brandywine— 
»| Germantown a 

“And your king,” continued Washington, with 
a look and tone that would have cut into a heart 
of marble, “‘would have me barter the bones of 
;| the dead for a ribbon and atitle!” 

And then—while Howe shrunk cowering back 
—that Virginia planter, Washington, crushed 
that parchment inté the sod, with the heel of his 
warrior boot Yes, trampled that title, that 
,| royal name, into one mass of rags and dust. 
‘That is my answer to your king!” 

And then he stood with scorn on his brow, 
,| and in his eye, his outstretched arm pointing at 
that minion of King George. 

1 Wasn’t that a picture for the pencil of an 
angel? 
ing from his first surprise, grew red as his uni- 
form with rage. 

t “Your head!” he gasped, clinching his his 
hand, “your head will yet redden the Traitor's 
block !”” 

Then Washington’s hand sought his sword— 
then his fierce spirit awoke within him—it was 
his first impulse to strike that braggart quivering 
into the dust. 

But in a moment he grew calm. 

‘Yours is a good and great king,” he said, 
with his usual stern tone. ‘“‘At first he is de- 
termined to sweep a whole Continent with but 
t| five thousand men, but he soon finds that his five 
thousand men must swell to twenty-five thousand 
before he can ever begin his work of murder.— 
Then he sacrifices his own subjects by thousands 
—and butchers peaceful farmers by tens of thou- 
sands—and yet his march of victory is not even 








the Continent, victory is sure! Behold! the city 
is in his grasp, yet still the hosts of freedom de- 
fy him, even from the huts of Valley Forge! 

‘¢‘And now, as a last resource, your king comes 
to the man whose head yesterday was sought, 
with a high reward, to grace the gates of Lon- 
don—he offers that Rebel a Dukedom—a vice 
regal sceptre! And yet that Rebel tramples the 
>| Dukedom into the dust—that Rebel crushes into 
atoms the name of such a king.” 

Ah, never spaniel skulked from the kick of his 
master as that General Howe cringed away from 
the presence of Washington—mounted his horse 
—was goue! 
: One word with regard to the aged Tory, who 
beheld this scene from yonder bushes, with al- 
ternate wonder, admiration, and fear. 

That Tory went home “I have seen 
George Washington at prayer,” he said to his 
wife: ‘the man who can trample upon the name 
of a king, as he did—pray to God as he prayed, 
that man cannot be a Rebel or a bad man. To- 
morrow, I will join my sons at Valley Forge.” 


Turk’s Island Salt. 
UST RECEIVED, at the GREEN STORE, 50 
hhds. prime Turk’s Island Salt, which will be sold 
J. P. PHILBROOK. 














very low for cash, by 31 
PAGE & CO. have just received a fresh supply of 
@ Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam, Richardson’s Bitters, 
Wistar’s Balsam Wild Cherry, Sand’s Syrup Sarsaparil- 
la and Tomato Bitters, Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills, 
Smith’s Sugar Coated Vegetable Pills, and will be sold by 
the dozen or single package at the lowest prices. 
Hallowell, July, 1846. 31 


Caution! 

| HEREBY caution all persons against porhesing four 
notes of hand signed by me the subscriber, to R. B. 
Duns, for the sum of fifty-seven dollars each, dated, Fay- 
ette, January, 1845—the first payable in one year from 
date ; the second in two years from date; the third in three 
years from date; and the fourth in four years from date. 
As I have not received any value for the above described 
notes, I shall therefore refuse to lad them or cor bee of 


them. STEPHEN DENNEN. 
Greene, August 20th, 1846. 36 


ANTED, immediately, 50 or 60 TAILORESSES. 
Ww * BROWN & LANCASTER. 
Augusta Aug. 19, 1846. .B4 


Assignee’s Sale. 


Y authority from the U. S. District Court for the 
B Maine District, the subscriber as assignee of W™. 
K. WeEsTon, will sell at public vendue at the Post Office 
in Augusta, on Saturday, the 26th day of September next, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, a lot of land on the east 
side of the Kennebec river, containing about twenty-seven 
square rods—bounded on the east | hod of Win. Burge, 

eston to Wm. P. 














IE sobecrfuars bored ive notice that continue 
the business of bui a om 
Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ Machine for 





And now, that British General, recover- | 


begun. ‘Then, if he conquers the capital city of 


Knapeqgers and freight taken or left at any of the 4 


between Portland and Boston. 
Fare—From Hallowell to Boston, $2,00 ) 
“ “ Portland, 1,50 | Me. 
i Bath Boston, 1,50 ¢ Exirs 
a os Portland, 1,00 | 


C. G. BACHELDER, A»... 
Hallowell, June 10, 1846. 7 


Kennebec and Boston 








4 by new, *afe and fast sailing steamer KENN\F pr; 
Capt. N. KIMBALL, until further no: 
leave Vaughan’s Wharf, Hallowell, Mondays and 7 
days for Boston, at § past 2, Gardiner at 3, and Bay ,,; 
o’clock P. M. 

RetTurninG, leaves North side of T Wharf, p,, 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. The Kennebee j, , 
boat, built expressly for this route; is well furnishes , 
boats and fire engine; and her good qualities as a sea 
with ber splendid accommodations have render, 
great favorite with the travelling public; and the » 
tors hope to have a share of the business the comipy ,, 
son, 

Stages will be in readiness on the arrival of the Kono, 
bec in Hallowell, to carry passengers to Winthrop, Re, 
field, Wilton, Livermore, Farmington, Dixfield, (, 





Skowhegan, Norridgewock, Waterville, &e. The. 
er Phoenix will also be in readiness to take freiphy 
passengers to and from Waterville on the days of 


| and sailing. A. H. HOWARD, Ay 
| Hallowell, April 2, 1846. I! 





For Man and Beast! 








R. KITTREDGE’S Celebrated Green Nerve and 
Ointrrent, is offered to the public as a sure ar 
the following diseases, incident to the human frame, , 
Rheumatism, sprains, lamevess, gout, swelled ts 
rheum, contraction of the cords, scrofula, chilblains, piles 
sore eyes and throat, pain in the back, side and brea: 
burns, and all cutaneous humors and eruptions of the si 
| fresh wounds, chapped hands, diseases of the bones an 
| nerves, &e. 
Bvery family would do well to keep a box of this 
ment on hand, especially the owners ot valuable horses 
It is an excellent article for seamen, being a sure py 
ventive and cure for scurvy, and all the various diseases 
| incident to persons following the sea. 
| This Ointment is an infallible remedy for the core of the 
| following complaints of horses: galls, cuts, corks, chaps, 
cracked heels, scratches, bruises, sprains in the fetlock 


| whirlbone, pastern, coffin and stifle joints. The public 
| may rest assured that this ointment is superior to any rem- 
| edy ever invented for the cure of the above named diseas- 
jes, and unlike too many highly extolled medicines, {Fu u 
jno humbug! Try it. 
| Prepared only by the sole proprietor, Gro. C. G 
| win, druggist, No. 76 Union street, Boston, Mass. 
| Sold by J. E. Lapp and Espen Fucver, Augusta; | 
Wales, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins and C. P. Branch, Gs 
|diner; Wm. Dyer, Waterville; Stanley & Prince, \ 
| throp ; M. C. Moulton, Wayne; J. Allen, Chestervi\s 
|George Calden and G. Gage, Wilton; J. Bean a 
| Wood, East Wilton; J. W. Perkins, Farmington; bx 
| Caswell, Farmington Falls; Bluonding & Dyer, New Sw 
on; Ira Thing, Mt. Vernon; F. Spencer, Readfield 
ner, and by agents generally throughout the State. 
J. E. LADD, wholesale agent, Augusta 
| July Ist, 1846. If 1y28 


} 





|Plumbe National Daguerrian Gallery and 


Photographers Furnishing Depot; 
WARDED the gold and silver medals, four first pre- 

miums, and two highest honors, at the National, the 
Massachusetts, the New York, and the Pennsylvania ex- 
hibitions, respectively, for the most splendid colored Da- 
guerreotypes and best apparatas ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to the 
weather. Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on 
hand, at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chestnut 
st; Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover sts; Baltimore, 205 
Baltimore st; Washington, Peonsylvania Avenue ; Peter s 
burg, Va., Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and Wal- 
nut, and 176 Main st; Saratoga Springs, Broadway 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue da Temple; Liverpvol, 32 Chareh 
rem af 





UGAR and RICE. 1000 lbs. Porto Rico sugar, and 
600 Ibs. rice, just received and for sale very low by 
August, 1846. 32 KELLEY & LIBBY 
—o EYE WATER, just received by 
2m32 COFREN & BLATCHFORD 





China, Glass and Crockery Ware. 
33 CRATES of Earthern Ware just received per 
ship Desdemona direct from the English mant- 
facturers, and fur sale at Boston prices, at No. 3, Bridge * 

Block. J. D. PIERCE. 
Augusta, June 10th. 25 


’ Purify the Blood! 

OODWIN’S Indian Vegetable and Sarsaparilla Bu: 

ters, for the cure of jaundice, dyspepsia, costivenes*, 
billious and liver complaint, indigestion, drowsiness, 
headache, cutaneous and scrofulous diseases, all impurives 
to the blood, and genera! debility. , 
These bitters possess the great merit of being entire’) 
vegetable in every component part. 
Sarsa i 














rilla, that most inestimable root, obtained from 
the tropical regions of South America, bas long and justly 
been known and acknowledged by the medical world, 45 * 
most efficient purifier of the blood. In these bitters © 
forms one of the most essential ingriedients. The virtue 
of the genuine Honduras Sarsaparilla are extracted 0" 
the most scientific principles, and are combined in a bigh- 
ly concentrated form, with the most useful roots and herbs 
of the vegetable world, in such a perfect manner, that 
their united virtues, embodied in this preparation, are 
brought to rate on the stomach and bowels, producing 
a tharengh cleenctng of the whole system, speedily ao 
ing it to its wonted tone and vigor. As 4 safe, ager 
and efficient tonic and aperient, as a mild and gentle, e 
cacious cathartic; in all cases of langoor, drowsiness, 
neral debility and depression of spirits 50 common - 
spring and summer; and in al! cutaneous diseases, 
they will be found invaluable, cleans'ng the stomach, re- 
storing strength, and consequently purifying the blood! " 
Certificates can be shown, and references given to ine 
viduals tescifying to very many remarkable cures by taking 
these bitters. In one word, ¢ be faithfully, and if not 
tisfied, the money will be re ‘ - 
Prepared Mosly by Gxo. C. Goopwis, No. 76 Union *- 


Boston. Se 
Sold by J. E. Lapp and Engen Futver, Augusta j “ 
Wales, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins and C. P. Branch, O° ' 
diner; Wm. Dyer, Waterville; Stanley & Prince, And 
throp ; M. C. Moulton, Wayne; J. Allen, Chester! 4 
re Calden and G. Gage, Wilton; J. Bean and 
Wood, East Wilton; J. W. Perkins, Farmington ; Thos. 





Caswell, Farm Falls; Blunding & Dyer, New Sba™ 
on; te Thine, t. Velden! F. aes Beal Readfield Cor- 
ner; and by ts generally throughout the State. 
i. E. LADD, Wholesale agent, August» 
July Ist, 1846. if ly? 
Meallty, for sale by ihe gross or a, Tay 
Hallowell, July. H. J. SELDEN & CO. 
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